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HISTORY OF A COTTON GOWN.—No. V. 





Let us suppose that the piece of cotton which 
has engaged our attention, instead of being dyed 
one uniform color, is to have a pattern printed on 
it. ‘The first operation is to singe or bugn off the 
loose downy fibres, which would considerably in- 
jure the appearance of the cloth if allowed to re- 
main. ‘Thi: singeing is usually effected ty pass- 
ing the cloth with uniform velocity over a very hot 
iron: the fibres are burned off, but the niovement 
is too quick to allow_the cloth to be injured. The 
cloth is then bleached or whitened, for it must be 
remembered that the natural color of the fibres. 
and the many processes they have to go through, 
impart to cotton cloth a yellowish cast, which is 
exemplified by the unbleached cotton ocga ionally 
received fron India: the snowy whitenesmof mus- 
lins and calicoes is considered an_ indispensable 
feature in them; and it is also deemed @esirable 
in cotton about to be printed. The bleaching in 
our first rate establishments consis's of no fewer 
than twenty-five distinct processes, and yet a yard 
of cotton can be bleached for less tuan one half- 
penny. But the part of these processes which is 
the more particularly connected with the removal 
of color is that in which bleaching powder (chlo- 
ride of lime) is dissolved in water, and applied to 
the cloth. One of the constituents of the powder 
is chlurine, a gas pos‘essing the remarkable pro 
perty of removing color from almost every class 
of material, animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

Cotton bleaching is the work of one class of 
persons, cotton or calico printing of another; the 
cotton to be printed has therefore to pass from the 
former to the latter. The colors which may be 
given to the cloth are of infinite variety, and are 
protuced by various substarces, such as cochi 
neal, madder, Brazil wood, indigo, Prussian blue 
Scheele’s green, Saxon green, &c. In elucida- 
tion of the manner in which these colors are stamp 
ed on the cloth, we may say a word or two 
resvecting wool cul and copper-plate printine. 
Wootl-cuts, are printed from wood-blocks on 
which the figure has been cut, those parts which 
represent the device being left prominent: ink is 
spread on these prominent pa ‘ts, and an impression 
o}tained fron them. But in copper-plates the de- 
vice is enzraved, that is, the lines which are to 
for'n the device are sunk instead of being left pro- 
minent; ink is spread over the whole plate, wiped 
off agin from the level surface, and left in the en 
rraved depresyions, which impart the device t» 
th: paper. Now these processes almost exactly 
resemble the old and new methods of calico-print 
ing. According to the oll plan, the device was 
cut upon a block of sycamore, the parts which 
were to make the impression being left prominent, 
but when the figure was very fine and complica- 
ted, the device was made of small pieces of cop- 
per, which were ingeniously driven into the block, 
and the interstices filled up with felt. In the more 
mo lern mode, the device is engraved ona plate 
or on a cylinder of copper. In the former of the 
two instances, the flat copper-plate is about a yard 
squire, ant after the color has been applied to its 
surface, an elastic steel plate is male to pass over 
it, and remove all the color from the surface. In 
the second instance the device is engraved on the 
surface of a large copper cylinder; and after the 
coloring and partial removal of color, the rotation 
of the cylinder impresses the device upon the 
cloth, a8 the latter moves through under the cy- 
linder. 

Most of the colors will not remain permanent 
on the cloth unless the latter be previously dipped 
into some liquor of a binting quality; such a li- 
quor is called a mordant, of which the principal 








cottons to be printed in several ways. Sometimes | at liberty a larger proportion of the prpulation to 


the device is printed with an ink (if we may use | 
the term) which is a mordant, andthe cloth is | 


then dyed or steeped in some particular color: on 
washing the cloth, the whole of the color washes 
oul, except that part where the mordant had been 
used. In other cases a coloring substance is used, 
which has the property of uniting with the cloth 
without the aid of a mordant, but it is prevented 
from so uniting at some parts by printing a device 
with some peculiar substance called a resist paste ; 
afler printing with this resist paste, and then dye- 


ing the whole piece of cotton, washing will re- 
move the dye from those parts touched by the re- 
sist paste, but not from the other parts. It is ob- 


vious that a pattern is produced by both these 
means, but in a precisely opposite way. The for- 
mer of the two methods produces a colored pat- 
tern on a white ground; the latter a white pattern 
on a colored ground. In either case, however, by 
a judic‘ous choice of colors, of mordants, and of 
resist pastes, the whole extent of the cloth may be 
made to receive various colors, with no portion of 
white remaining vi ible. 

We will briefy illustrate these remarks by 
speaking of a blue and white, and a red and white 
cotton. For the former the device is printed in a 
resist paste of sulphate of copper; the cloth is 
then dipped in a blue dye of indigo, and, after 
some other processes, washed; this washing re- 
moves the blue from the printed parts, and leaves 
them white, thus preducing a blue and white pat- 
tern. In the second instance the device is printed 
with an alum mortant, and the piece is then ~ 
ped in a dve of madder or some similar red: sub- 
sequent washing removes the red from all those 
mrts which have not been printed with the mor- 
lant, and thus a red and white pattern i- produced 
in the Bandanna cotton handkerchiefs, designed 
to imitate silk, the cloth is dyed of one uniform 
color, and a device of spots formed by removing 
vart of the color, through a very peculiar applica- 
‘ion of chlorine, quite different from the process 
of calico-printing. 

‘lhe number of processes, the ingenuity em- 
iloyed, the amount of capital invested, the num- 
ver of workmen, an: the impulse given to the ex- 
sort trade of England, render the cotton manufac- 
ure of an importance quite unexampled in any 
ther kind of manufacture at home or abroad. 
Were there not official evidence in support of the 
fact, it would perhaps be thought incredible that 
he value of her exports of manufactured cotton 
*qvals te of all her exports put logether: it is 
said now. to amount to more than twenty-two mil 
lions sterling annually. As to the importan.e of 
the cotton manufacture in a social point of view, 
we would direct the reader’s attention to the fol- 
lowing judicious remarks from Mr. Baines :—*‘‘ If 
the thought should cross any mind that, after all, 
the so much-vaunted genius of our mechanics has 
been expended in the insignificant object of ena- 
bling men better to pick out, arrange, and twist 
together the fibres of a veretable wool—that it is 
for the performance of this minute operation that 
so many energies have been exhausted, so much 
capital employed, and such stupendous structures 
raised, and so vast a population trained up, we re- 
ply, our object is not insignificant because the 
operation by which it is effected is minute. The 
first want of men in this life, after food, is cloth- 
ing, and as this art enables them to supply it far 
more easily and cheaply than the old method of 
manufacturing, and to bring cloths of great ele- 
gance and durability within the use of the humble 
classes, it is an art whose utility is inferior only 
to that of agriculture... .. By supplying one 
of the great wants of life with a much less expen- 


is a solution of alum. ‘This circumstance enables | ditare of labor than was formerly needed, it sets 





cultivate literature, sciences, and the fine arts. 
To this country the new inventions have brought a 
material accession of wealth and power.’’—Pen- 
ny Magazine. 





THE BEAU’S STRATAGEM. 





Three young ladies were seated in a richly 
furnished apartment. They were the Misses Anian- 
da and Emma Ellis and their cousin, Delieh Char- 
leton. The latter was engaged in sewing; the 
two former in discussing critically a ball at which 
all three had been present the preceding evening. 

**] don’t like that Mr. Burton at all,’’ said 
Amanda continuing the conversation. 

** Nor me either,’’ responded Emma, who was 
the eldest. 

‘* And why not cousins—he is handsome enough, 
is he not ?’’ asked Deliah. 

** Yes, bui—” 

‘* But what coz ?’’ said she to Emma, who had 
spoken last. “Sarely his manners are pleasing 
and his language polished, without affectation.’? 

*“Yes yes, but forall that he is vulgar,’”’ said 
Emma, ‘“‘ vulgar in his ideas.” 

** Vulgar!” exclaimed Deliah, ‘* youmust allow 
me to differ with you coz,”’ she continued, looki 
in her cousin’s face with a winning smile, ‘1 think 
he is refined—more so than Mr. Brown or ‘Mr. 
Price, and many of the other gentlemen.’’ 

‘* Only think of comparing Mr. Barton with Mr. 
Price and Mr. Brown—two gentlemen !’? exelaim- 
ed Amanda, ‘‘ why, Mr. Barton is a mechanic.’? 

** Well, suppose he is, dear, does that make him 
vulgar, or less respectable? For my own party I 
think a mechanic can be as much of a gentleman 

in the true sense of the word) asa millionare.” 

** Well, I declare, cousin Lille, you have some 
of the funniest notions.’’ said Amanda, “‘ just for 
all the world like pa; he thinks one man just as 
good as another, even though he be a laborer.” 

** Yes,” said Emma, ‘‘ I do wish he was a little 
more circumspect, and would find better company 
for his daughters than that of mechanics. It is his 
fault that Mr. Barfon comes here; he gives him 
such pressing invitations. I suppose he wants me 
or you, Amanda. Wouldn’t it make a fine para- 
graph for the papers? Miss Amanda—or Emma— 
daughter of James Ellis. merchant, to Charles 
Barton, mechanic Obdear.” And the spoilt beau. 
ty (for both the sisters posse sed great personal at- 
traction); threw herself back upon the sofa and 
laughed heartily, as also did her sister. 

** Well, well, girls,” said Mr. Ellis who, hidden 
by the half open door of the apartment, had been 
an unobserved listener to the conversation, and 
who had now entered the room, “ you may la 
now, but you may live to regret that you did not 
try to obtain Mr. Barton for a husband, mark that.’ 
And taking up his hat, he left the apartment. 

‘*Who would have thought that pa was listen- 
ing ?” said Amanda, *‘ but I don’t care.” 

*‘] declare, if there is not Mr. Barton on the 
steps!” exclaimed Emma, who was looking 
through the blinds. ‘‘ Come, come,” she eontin- 
ued addressing her sister, ‘‘let us go up stairs inte 
the other parlor, and leave cousin Lille to enter- 
tain him. It will be pleasure to her, for she is 
partial to mechanics,’’ and the sisters left the 


room. 

The object of the foregoing conversation was @ 
young man whom Mr. Ellis had introduced to his 
daughters and niece some months before as a mas- 
termechanic. But unlike their father, who valued 
a man for his character, and not for his money) 
the Misses Ellis were great sticklers forrespecta- 
bility—their standard of which was wealthand 
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the consequence was, as we have seen, that Mr. 
Barton did not stand any too high in their estima- 
tion. Mr. Ellis knew that this false estimate of 
respectability, was a predominant fault in his 
daughter’s characters and he determined to give 
them a partical and salutary lesson. How he suc- 
ceeded the sequal of our story will show. 

A few moments after the sisters left the room, 
Mr. Barton entered. He was about the middle 
hight, with a fine figure, regular features, and an 
intelligent countenance. His eyes were of deep 
hue—his eyebrows finely arched, and his forehead 
high and white, from which jet black hair was 
pushed, displaying its fine proportion. He was 
certainly a handsome man, a fact which even the 
Misses Ellis did not attempt to deny, and the case 
and grace with which he greeted Miss Charleton, 
spoke his claim to what the lady herself had award- 
ed him—the title of gentleman. 

He was soon seated and in conversation with 
Deliah. Deliah Charleton was a charming girl. 
It is true, she did not possess the exquisite propor- 
tions and regular features of her two cousins, but 
then there was always a sunny smile on her face, 
and a cheerful sparkle in her clear light blue eye 
and she had such light and bounding spirits, that 
made her appear, if not as beautiful as her cousins, 
at least, more bewitching; at least so thought Mr. 
Barton as he gazed oui pleasant countenance. 
How much better, he thought, would it be to pos- 
sess her for a wife dependant as she is on her 
uncle, and dowerless as she would be, than either 
of the Misses Ellis, with their fortunes. Thinking 
thus, is it to be wondered at that he left her with a 
half formed determination to win her love if it lay 
within his power. 

When Deliah appeared at the dinner table that 
day, many were the meaning and _ inquisitive 
glances her cousins cast upon her. At last unable 
to restrain their loved habit of ‘‘running’’ their 
cousin, they spoke. 

‘*T hope you spent a very pleasant morning, 
cousin’? said Amanda, with an arch look. 

** A very interesting tete-a-tete, was it not ?’’ 
whispered Emma across the table. 

**] spent the morning very pleasantly,’’ said 
Deliah, blushing slightly. . 

“Oh, I dare say,”’ said Emma, sarcastically, 
** I suppose he gave you a dissertation on mechan- 
ics, did he not coz ?” 

** Well and suppose he did,” said Mr. Ellis, 
who had been listning patiently, but into whose 
face the color now rose. ‘‘ Is it not better to listen 
to that than to the senseless conversation and sickly 
sentiments, drawled out in affected tones by the 
foplings—half men and half monkies—who dis- 

e humanity ?” and the old man casi such a 
ok upon his daughters as made them quail be- 
neath it. 

** But never mind,’’ he continued in a softer 
tone, and patting his niece’s rosy cheek, ‘‘ never 
mind; Mr. Barton is worth two or three such 
would be gentlemen as Mr. Price and Mr. Brown, 
and in more ways than one. Mark that girls—he 
is worth two or three such in more ways than one.’’ 
The last sentence he addressed to his daughters. 

Days, weeks and months rolled by, and Mr. 
Barton had become a frequent visitor at Mr. El- 
lis’s. It was very evident that he was paying par- 
ticular attention to Deliah Charleton, and it was 
also plain to see that they were not unacceptable. 
These facts furnished an ample subject for the sis- 
ters’ sarcastic remarks. polar ag a when- 
r indulged in them in his presence, a 
ion aotle would play upon his face, and he 
peat to them his assertion that they would 
wish they had obtained Mr. Barton for a 


‘things cortinued for some time. At 
one morning, about three months subse- 
the period when our story commences, 

. Ellis entered the parlor sae his oo 
iting, with a light step and a sparkling eye. 
» girls, what do ou think of it 2”” he ex- 


his hands in t . 
shed both ts peene ladles ine 
«< The wedding we’re to have.’? 
wedding ?”? | 
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** Your cousin.’’ 

** Deliah ??? 

‘* Yes, she is going to honor the mechanic with 
her hand. What do you think of it, ha ?”’ 

**] don’t think much of it,’ said Emma with a 
toss of her head. 

** Nor I,”? said Amanda. 

** You don’t, eh? Well, suppose I was to tell 
you she is going to marry a man worth two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, would that alter your opin- 
ions °”? 

** Why, what do you mean, pa ?”’ 

** Listen, and I will tell you girls,”’ said the old 
gentleman, bending upon his daughters a grave 
and somewhat stern look. ‘‘ The futher of Mr. 
Barton to whom your cousin is soon to be married 
was an old friend of mine, we were playmates in 
boyhood. He was apprenticed to the carpenter’s 
trade about the same time | entered the counting 
house. Soon after he had finished learning his 
trade, he went to the city of Baltimore, and there 
staried business for himself, and soon after married. 
Being possessed of genius, and having a good ed- 
ucation from a master mechanic and builder, he 
soon became an architect, and subsequently 
amassed a large fortune. Knowing the reverses of 
fortune to which all are liable he resolved to make 
his only son Charles a good architect, so that if 
ever ‘‘ the fickle dame”? should abandon him, he 
would have wherewjth to earn honestly his daily 
bread. He succeeded. A year or two ago he 
died, leaving his son is whole fortune—his wife 
being already dead, and Charles being an only 


child. About six months ago Charies came to this 
city on a visit. He called upon me as his father’s 
friend. In the course of conversation, I asked him 


why he was not married. He said he never yet 
had met a young lady whom he thought worthy of 
calling his wife; that he could find plenty who 
would marry him for the sake of his money, but 
that such a one he would never marry. I told him 
that I would introduce him to some of our city la- 
dies, and see if he could not find one among them 
to suithim. He required then that I should con- 
ceal his wealth, and introduce him only as a mas- 
ter mechanic. I acquiesed, and knowing your 
false estimate of respectability, I embraced the 
opportunity of teaching you a lesson which | sin- 
cerely hope will have a salutary influence. | 
knew, when I brought him home with me and in- 
troduced him, that neither of you would be his 
chosen because I was certain that you would not 

so low as to marry a mechanic; but the 
event which is soon to happen I easily foresaw. 
Your cousin knew nothing whatever of his wealth 
until to-day. I see you look suprised, girls, but 
did I not say you would be sorry some day that 
you did not obtain him for a husband ? And did 
I not tell you that he wis worth two or three such 
ninny-hammers as Mr. Brown in more ways than 
one. Remember, girls, that wealth is a false 
standard by which to judge of respectability and 
worth. Not that the high may not be respectable, 
but that very often he who earns his daily bread 
by the sweat of his brow is more a gentleman than 
he who counts his thousands.”’ 

And they did remember it. For in after years 
they showed, in their choice of husbands, that 
they had not forgotien their honest old father’s 
lesson. 








ENGRAVING ON WOOD.—No. II. 


Thomas Bewick was born on the llth of Au- 
gust, 1758, at Cherryburn, (on the Tyne,) Eng- 
land. His attention was first directed to wood en- 
graving in consequence of his master, Mr. Ralph 
Beilby, of Newcastle, an engraver on copper, be- 








ing employed by Dr. Hutton to engrave on wood 
the diagrams for his Treatise on Mensuration. 
Bewick was entrusted with the business and ac- 
quitted himself satisfactorily. In 1774, before the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he engraved 
some cuts fora juvenile work. In 1775, he re- 
ceived a premium from the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts and Manufactures for his cut of 
the Huntsman and the Old Hound. Bewick went 
to London in 1776, where he worked some time; 
but it does not appear that he was either happy or 
contented in the great metropolis. He had a keen 
eye for the beauties of nature, and the murky at- 
mosphere of a crowded city seemed to stifle his 
artist aspiration. In a letter to an old school- 
mate he says :—‘‘ I would rather be herding sheep 
on Mickley bank top than remain in London, al- 
though for doing so I was to be made the Premier 
of England.” In 1777, he returned to Newcastle, 
and entered into partnership with Mr. Beilby, (his 
former master) and from this time he devoted him- 
self exclusively to designing and engraving on 
wood. ¢His superior talent was first noticed in the 
pleasing character of his landscape, the natural- 
ness of his foliage, in which he has never been 
equalled, and in his representation of animals. 
His History of Quadrupeds was published in 1790. 
The rapid sale of the Quadrupeds induced him to 
publish an illustrated History of British Birds. In 
1797, the first volume, containing the Land Birds, 
was published. The history of Birds fully estab- 
lished the fame of Bewick as a great artist. Few 
engravings since his time have equalled the best 
of these. 

“‘ Bewick’s style of engraving,” says one of 
the best English engravers, ‘‘as displayed in the 
Birds, is exclusively his own. He adopts no con- 
ventional mode of representing texture, or pro- 
ducing effect, but skilfully avails himself of the 
most simple and effective means which his art af- 
furds of faithfully and efficiently representing his 
subject. He never wastes his time in laborious 
trifling, to display his skill in execution ; he works 
with a higher aim—to represent nature; and con- 
sequently he never bestows his pains except to ex- 
press a meaning. The manner in which he has 
represented the feathers in many of his birds, is 
admirable, as it is perfectly original. His feeling 
for his subject, and his knowledge of his art, sug- 
gests the best means of effecting his end, and the 
manner in which he has employed them, entitle 
him to rank as a wood engraver,—without refe- 
rence to his merits as a designer,—among thé 
very best that have practised the art.” Bewick 
died in 1828. He was celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope as one of the first men of genius of the age. 
On his death the poet Wordsworth sung— 

Oh, now that the genius of Bewick were mine, 
And the skill which he learned on the banks of the Tyne ; 
Then the muses might deal with me just as they chose, 
Por I'd take my last leave of verse and of prose. 

Bewick had many pupils, among them was John 
Thompson, the best living engraver on wood; and 
William Harvey, now the best draughtsman on 
wood, in England. : 

Among the most successful imitators of Bewick 
in this country, is Dr. Alexander Anderson, of 
New-York. He is justly called the Bewick of 
America and the father of engraving on wood in 
this country. He was born in April,'1775, three 
days after the battle of Lexington, in New-York. 
When young he studied the practice of medicine 
with Dr. Young. Having attempted engraving, he 
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was so fascinated by his success that he determin- 
ed as soon as he could, to ‘ throw physic to the 
dogs,’”? @d become professionally an engraver. 
His ‘‘ enthusiasm strengthened with his strength ;” 
he applied to John Roberts, and was received by 
him asa pupil. He worked as long as he could 
with Roberts, for the purpose of improving him- 
self in drawing and working with the graver, his 
leisure time; but the irregularity of the eccentric 
Scotchman, and his intemperate habits, forced him 
to give up the advantages he might have derived 
from his instructions. In 1794 William Durell, a 
bookseller and publisher, engaged young Ander- | 
son to engrave copies of Bewick’s cuts for an edi- 

tion of ‘‘The Looking-glass.’’ This led to the 
employment which distinguishes Anderson as our 
first engraver on wood. He executed about bali 
of them on type-metal and copper, and then com- 
menced his essays on wood, without any other in- 
struction than that derived from the sight of Be- 
wick’s which he was to copy. For this new art 

(for it was certainly new to him, ) he was obliged 
to invent and make tools, and to commence the 
art as Albert Durer found it, except the advantage 
of good copies. For many years he received but 
little encouragement; but like his great English 
contemporary, being an enthusiast in the art, h- 
kept steadily and perseveringly on his course, ani 
has the similar satisfaction of having witnessed 
the progress of wood engraving to ils present state 
of general adoption. Though his life is in the 
** sere and yellow leaf,”’ yet his bodily and men 

tal vigor remain almost wholly unimpaired, and he 
still pursues his honorable vocation with all the 
skill of his younger days. 

Our design and limits preclude us the pleasure 
of noticing the various styles and excellences of 
many of our young artists who are entwining 
bright wreaths of fame, which are to crown them 
hereafier. Yet, we may be allowed, with wha 
we believe to be the common consent, of artists 
and amateurs, to say, that foremost in the ranks o! 
excellence stand in bold relief, J. A. Adams, of 
Néw-York, and J. H. Hall, of Albany. For de- 
licacy of finish and beauty of execution they have 
no equal in this country, and few in England. 

N. O. 








RUINS OF CHI-CHEN. 





Norman in his book on the ruins of Yucatan, 
thus characterises tLose of Chi-Chen, which are but 
little inferior to those of Uxmal. They are situated 
upon a plain of many miles in circumference, 
nearly in the center of the province; upwards of 
one hundred miles from the sea, and away fr mw all 
water c. mmunication. They have no apparent 
order, or laying out of streets; but they bear evi- 
dence of a people highly skilled in the mechanical 
arts, as also in a portion of the sciences. The 
buildings, which are now in the most perfect state 
of preservation, are the temple, castle, pyramid, 
and other erections, upon a succession of terraces 
composed of rubble, imbedded in mortar, held to- 

ther by finixhed walls of fine concrete limestone ; 

e sides of which are invariably located with re- 
ference to the four cardinal points, and the princi- 
pal fronts facing the east The walls of the build- 

rise perpendicularly, generally to one half the 
height, where there are entablatures, above which, 
to the cornice, the facades are laid off in compart- 
ments, which are elaborately ornamented with 
stone sculpture-work over a diamond lattice ground 
iflastrated with hieroglyphic res of various 
kinds; the whole interspersed with chaste and uni- 





borders, executed with the greatest possible 
ait avi precision. The stones are cut in parallel - 
opipeds of about 12 inches in length and 6 in 


breadth; the interstices filled up of the same materi- 
al of which the terraces ..2 composed. The hight 
of these buildings generally is 20, and rarely above 
25 feet. They are limited to one story, long and 
narrow, without windows. lhe rooms are confin- 
ea to a double range, receiving no other light than 
what passes through the door way. The ceilings 
are built in the form of an acute-angled arch by 
layers of flat stones, the edges being bevelled and 
carried up to the apex, upon which rests a stone 
that serves asa key. The interior of some of the 
most important of these rooms is finished with a 
beautiful white composition, laid on with the great- 
skill. Fresco paintings in these rooms is also ob- 
ervable, and the colors still in good preservation : 
sky blue and light green being the most prominent. 
Figures of Indian characters can be discerned, but 
not with sufficient-distinctness for the subject to be 
traced. The floors are covered with a hard com- 
position, which shows marks of wear. The door- 
ways are nearly a square of about 7 feet, some- 
what resembling the Egyptian; the sides of which 
are formed of large blocks of hewn stone. In 
some instances the lintels are of the same material, 
with hieroglyphics and lines carved upon the out- 
er surfaces. Stone rings, and holes at the side of 
the door-ways, indicate that doors once swung up- 
on them. 





THE JZOLIAN HARP. 





Dr. Arnott, in his ‘‘ Elements of Physics,” gives 
the following description of the A£olian Harp:— 
(he Zolian Harp is a long box or case of light 
wood, with harp or violin strings extended on its 
ace. ‘The.e are generally turned in perfect 
tnison with each other, or to the »ame pitch, as it 
is expressed, except one serving as a bass, which 
is th.cker than the others, and vibrates half as fast; 
»ut when the harp is suspended among trees, or in 
iny situation where the fluctuating breeze may 
each it, each string, according to the manner in 
which it receives t) e blast, sounds either entire, or 
breaks into some simple divisions; the result of 
which is the production of the most pleasing com- 
bination and succession of sounss that ear has ever 
listened to or fancy perhaps conceived. Afler a 
pause, this fairy harp may be heard begining with 
a low and solem note, like the bass of distant music 
in the sky; the sound then swells as if approach- 
ing, and other tones break forth, mingling with the 
first, and with each other: in the combined and 
varying strain, sometimes one clear note predom 
inates and sometimes another, as if by single mu- 
sicians alternately led the band: and the concert 
ofien seems to approach and again to recede, until 
with the mae breeze it dies away, and all is 
hushed again. It is no wonder that the ancients, 
who understood not the nature of air, nor conse- 
quently even of simple sound, should have deemed 
the music of the AZolian harp su atural, and, in 
their warm imaginations, should have supposed 
that it was the strain of invisible beings from above, 
descended in the stillness of evening or night to 
commune with men ina heavenly language of soul 
intelligible to both. But, even now that we un- 
derstand it well, there are few persons so insensi- 
ble to what is delicate and beautiful in nature, as 
to listen to this wild music without emotion; while 
the informed ear finds it additionally delightful, as 
affording an admirable illustration of those laws of 
sound which human ingenuity at last bas traced. 





CLASSIFIED LIST OF PATENTS 
Granted during the yess 088, with the names of patentees, and 





cLass 6.—sTEAM AND GAS ENGINES, 
Including Boilersgand Furnaces therefor, and parts 
thereof.—( Continued.) 

Louis Brunier, France, Steam engine, reacting, &c. 

Solomon M; Eby and David N. Phelps, Washing- 
ton, Ohio, rotary steam engine. 

William Jones and Roswell Farnum, Bradford,Vt. 
rotary steam engine, yl? 

Peckham H. Green and Harry H. Evarts, Mouat 
Morris, N. Y., rotary Steam engine, propelled by wa- 
ter or steam. . 


Henry Pratt, Great Britain, rotary Steam engine, 
propelled by water or steam. 

Edwin A, Stevens, Bordentown, N. J., supplying 
air to the furnaces of Steam Engines. 

Isaac N. and Silas W. Lesh, Jacob Deardorff and 
Zachariah Beeson, Hagerstown, Indiana, improve- 
ment in Steam generator. 

F. E. Sickels, New York, N. Y., apparatus for 
lifting and regulating the closing of the valves of 
Steam engines. 

Horatio Allien, New York, N. Y¥,, Cut off valves 
for steam engines. 

Stephen Parks, jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., do. 

CLASS 7.—NAVIGATION AND MARITIME IMPLEMENTS, 
Comprising all vessels jor conveyance on water, their 
construction, rigging, and propulsion; diving 

, dresses, life preservers, §c. 

John J. Osborne, assignee of Wm. H. Porter, of 
Great Britain, New York, N. ¥., Anchors, 

Johu Grylls, Great Britain, Capstans or windlass- 
es, ships and cable stoppers. 

Alexander Connison, Newark, N, J., Constructing 
paddie wheels and combining the same with steam 
vessels. 

Elisha F. Alrich, New York, N. Y., Constructing 
ships, boats, &c., to be propelled by steam. 

Robert L. Stevens, New York, N. Y., Constructing 
steain ships, propelling and turning. 

William H. Shecut, New York, N. Y., Life pre- 
servers, rendering chairs. &e., buoyant, &e. 

John A. Etzler, Philadelphia, Pa., Navigating and 
propelling vessels by wind and waves, 

_ William W. Hunter, Gosport, Va., Steam naviga- 
tion, by which the submerged propeller is made to 
operate as an air pump and condenser. 

Philip C, Traver, Rhinebeck, N. Y., Propelling 
boats, &e. 

Appleton Bragg, New York, Propelling boats by 
endless chains of paddies. 

Stephen Bates and George Titcomb, Boston, Mass., 
Propelling boats and extinguishing fire. 

Thomas W. Reiley, McMinn county, Tenn., Pro- 
pelling boats by jets of water. 

John Laing, Anne Arundel, Md., Propelling boats, 
&c., segment spiral propellers. 

A. R. Chase, Cincinnati, Ohio, Propelling paddles, 
buckets, &c. 

Daniel Rudd, Bozrah, Conn., Propelling ships and 
other vessels. 

Truman Cook, New York, N. Y., Propelling steam- 
boats and other vessels. 

Thomas L. Jones, New York, N. Y., Propelling 
and steering boats, &c. 

Theodore R. Timby, Auburn, N. Y., Raising sunk. 
en vesse'ls. &c. 

John Dominis, now in the Sandwich Islands, In- 
strument for measuring sails. 

_ Henry 8. Steltwagen, United States navy, Sounding 
instruments. 

George W. and E. B. Robinson, Boston, Mass., 
Steering apparatus for vessels. 

Philip T. Share, Baltimore, Md., Steering wheel 
for vessels. 

James Kerr, William Grant, and John Potter, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Lining vessels, constructed of sheet 
on. 

William Carr, Bath, Maine, Ship’s Windlass. 

William Holmes, Baltimore, Md., Method of work. 
ing ship’ windlass and capstan. 


cLass 8.—MATHEMATICAL, PHILCSOPHICAL, AND oP- 
TICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Including Clocks, Chronometers, &e. 
ee Casselberry, St. Louis, Mo., Self: winding 
clocks. 
John H. Malford, Albany, N. Y. Escapement of 


watches. 
Patrick Coad, Philadelphia, Pa., Galvanic battery, 


Robert Piggott, Elkridge Landing, Md,, Apparatus 
for teaching geography and owt are! 
_ Benjamin H. Benton, Middleburg, Va., Surveying 
instruments. ) 

William J. Card, Philadelphia, Pa., Instruments’ 
for plotting surveys. ; 

Samuel Frew, Elizabeth, Pa., Telegraphs. 





‘* This is tiresome.” remarked one of'a ead 
twenty who were climbing Wehawken the 
bg day. “ Instead of nana Nireaeete I think ite 
a “on i rao if} n. 
nee Rel es 
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ORGANIZATION OF PEST BY. treasurer, Mr. Thomas Guest, is one of our most 
” S¥YLVANIA ASSOCIATION—PRACTICAL OPE- worthy and responsible citizens, and has executed 
5 Biches BAGSOM, bonds to the amount of $2000 for the faithful per- 
A band of active, enterprising and persevering | !ormance of his duties. Any person is allowed to 
citizens of NewYork, not satisfied with forever | ‘ake stock who pleases, but it is useless for any to 
preaching the doctrine of association, have deci-| “ply for membership as residents on the domain 
ded on actiun as their watch-word, and although | who cannot give satisfactory relerences as to cha- 
difficulties appeared to stare them im the face, their | '¢ter for themselves and families. 
movements have been steadily and perseveringly| Application for stock may be made at any time 
onward, until they have finally succeeded in pur- | R. Street, merchant tailor, 20 Broadway, Alba- 
chasing « domain of 2500 acres, beautifully situ- | >¥ and any further inquiries on the subject may 
ated at the junction of the Lackawanna and Dela- | be addressed (if more convenient to address the 
ware rivers in Pike county, Pa.; and the pioneers, Albany branch) to O. Hutchinson, corresponding 
consisting of some twenty-five from New-York | Secretary, 54, Market street. 
and seven from this city, are already on the ground 
preparing for the reception of another division, 
who will soon be ready to follow. No one can walk, in the morning or afternoon, 
The soil of the domain is said to be a rich sandy | through Nassau or William street, without observ- 
loam, and the surface sufficiently interspersed with ing a ange nay day omnes ers mae 
hill and valley to render it picturesque and well | Te!uraing trom, , — 
adapted for yee variety el asian pursuits. ly dressed, and most of them have such an ex 


pression of amiability, and many of them posses» 
About 100aecres are now ander improvement; and | 59 much beauty, as to excite the attention of the 


the other improvements, consisting of a grist mill, gassene Sy i, ore pen young rege How 
ill, house ; id- | come they to us alone, pursuing ir way 
pa ge, ict. sense nei iepraaainanane through ons streets? What are their avoca- 
= nd _—_- tions, and for what do they st e? Reader, 
All this has been purchased for $7000—$2100 | these are the daughters of the poor! These fair 
payable in stock in the association, $2100 in cash young creatures have no heritage but poverty—no 
in july next, and the balance in annual instalments es of affluence, and sometimes not even of 
of about $900 each; and when we take into con- cae promeawt ‘oy, ab sada sae of 
7% 4 ’ : selves secure } 
sideration its location, (being on the Delaware and ‘them are the children Of poor and hard-workin 
Hadson canal and within one mile of the now con- men, who earn from $15 to $30 a are wo 
templated route of the New-York and Erie Rail | who, with t economy, manage to keep a sma 
Road,) its convenience to the Philadelphia, New- sz af eniayee and decent clothes for Sun- 
York, and Albany markets, its extensive avater Their wives are industrious and careful, and by 
: and abundance of chesnut, white oak | extraordinary diligence, and often by taking in 
an! yellow pine timber, we must view it as well | work, mrad re — ~ — — _— 
adapted to extensive manufacturing operations and | lings in t order they will admit, and wou 
an excellent investment of the purchase money. if possible rear the offspring of their affection 


ith never ceasing tenderness and care. 
There has already been cash stock enough sub- |" "But as the little cirele increases, as one by one 


scribed to pay the purchase money and as much | some immortal spirit enters that dwelling, and 
more in implements, merchandize &c., for the use | claims the share of parental love which belongs to 
of the association, and if no more stock should be | it, the pressure of numbers, or the unexpected ap- 


A no . h of sickness, or the loss of employment, 
tolttn dhoie, vege: S costal; bute Tone desi Walk ond'the oars and affects the condition of the 
rable that sufficient capital should be invested to | jaboring man. In too many cases, before the com- 
enable the various branches of manufaciures to. go| monest school education is imparted to his chil- 
inte early and healthful operation, and such are | dten—before they have comprehended their filial 

re 89 : +41 | daties or the igations of virtue, they are sent 

their that al t of capital ” - 
neces es say eo capi" | forth to earn their bread. You will find them in 
may be pro invested. It is therefore desira-| printing offices flying sheets for the Napier presses, 
ble that all friendly to the enterprise who have | or at the book-bindery folding the leaves of books 
means'to iifvést should take stock at an edrly day. |mewly printed ; at hat stores, at umbrella factories; 
Cash of course is preferable, but a limited amount | i Short, every place where an inducement is offer- 


the smallest wages. 
of stock will be issued for cattle, horses, sheep, a Ft sa’ the: inevitable catia tl of this sys- 


bg8, provisions, merchandize, §c. for use on the|tem? The le ‘constantly with men in their 
a np el nr 
. almost dail lieations for stock and | hérent me ee ~ 
be by rn sletitee and means, ledge, without Spates enepestonite’ so ats bee - 
both ii New-York and this city, shows that the | estimate truly the value of the life that now is and 
agsociation enjoys the confidence‘and sympathy it | that which is to come, too often become ¢ 
80 eserves. And those who come forward | dy, thoughtless, and indifferent, and finally sink 
ity ad | 


| say, William Dennison, aad O. Hutchinson. Their 








THE DAUGHTERS OF THE POOR. 





(or ither_ to aid themselves) will never under their n erves irinie cad teraptetions. 
pe en te ee sree atgatientan inated by the fale of heir em . v0; or ts 
grates -al improvements - hanges i ommercial world. 

‘ ean tak a Cidrcasdged fescck in tothe unhappy girl who is in debt at her boarding 
this city, with a regularly organized council, who Nore oF gi 


gid- it is, when it is just warmed through, 











Now what is to be done? ‘‘Is there no balm in 
Gilead?’ Can nothing be done to stem this tor. 
rent of adversity and rescue the daught@s of our 
fellow men frou coming destruction? Yes, the 
generation now beginning to leave their homes to 
obtain work, must be fook«d to forthwith. They 
must be sent to sehou! and to thu. ch. ‘They must 
be furnished wit — athome. ‘lhe kind 
and benevolent of the difierent reigious societies 
iuust take up this subject and consider it atientive- 
ly. Cannot some proper and beconiing occupa- 
ison be found for these children without subjecti 
them to the fearful trials which otherwise await 
them? We hope so, and we breatie a fervent 
prayer to heaven, that this interesting class of fe- 
males may find friends enough to advise, to watch, 
and assist them in their youthful career.—New 
York True Sun. 





VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF COAL. 





(From Prof. Silliman’s Lectures at Pittsburg, reported by the 
Editor of the Daily Sun.) 

The proper, and inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn by ail geologists, is, that coal ix of exclu- 
sive vegetable origin. By the kindness of two 
genilemen near this city, I have been furnished 
with several specimens of coal plants—vegetable 
remains found in the coal formation. They were 
found in what is here called ‘‘ horseback,’™ and 
the traces of the original arene are plain. 
‘These specimens are a vegetable of a spongy cha- 
racter—the bark is ri and fluted. These are 
exceedi / ag were specimens. In digging the 
track for Manchester railway, England, 
usual coal formation was dug through, and in the 
coal, a forest of fossilated trees, converted into 
coal, and retaining their original form, was found. 
‘The trees were of the class called, now, creeping 
moss. The trees of the same kind which are 
found now, _— to their greatest altitude in the 
tropics—in this latitude they are stunted, and but 
shrubs. They belong to the same family as those 
found in the coal, but are sadly degenerated in 
size. Some of them were found in the coal, stand- 
ing and lying, which had attained the height of 60 
FR Fitabh:gbiliel toblt'gveit pine 1 

A Frenc ogi pains to ascer- 
tain how mai 6 tables ware fobnid in coal, and 
of what kind. result of his labors was, that 
he found a great many varieties, leaves, and flowers, 
distinctly formed, and remains of trees. The leaves 
were laid away in the beds of coal, as delicately 
as ladies can lay away any articles, between two 
pieces of blotting paper. The principal of the 
trees or plents, found in the coal formation, is 
fern, now found in the tropics, where there is 
abundance of moisture, and perpetual summer. 
When those grew, which are now found in coal, 
the vegetation of plants, shrubs, &c. must have 
been immense. They are found in coal in the 
state of full blossom. They are tropical piants, 
hence, there must have been perpetual summer 
then, without any of our variations of climate. 
In specimens of por coal, which J picked up in- 
discriminately, 1 observe, as many of you mae 
have done, fibrous matter running across the coal. 
This you may suppose to be charcoal, but it is not 
—it is the remains of v ble fibrous matter. 
Break it, according to the layers, and you will see 
the vegetable structure. Thanes Cenetatzamian 
on 
when, if you will separate it, you will see it as 
have hescribed it to you. I have here a piece of 
coal, sliced thin, in which, when yéu look at if 
through a magnifier, you can see the vegetable 
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THE FATE OF THE PRISON BILL. 





Circumstances are daily coming to light in re- 
Jation to the prison bill, which seem to indicate 
that its death was decided on, and that the mode 
and manner was fixed upon long before the close 
of the session. ‘To our minds the information in 
our possession leaves no doubt that such was the 
fact. Should circumstances seem to require, in 
the investigation of the matter, that the grounds 
upen which this conclusion is based should be 
presented to the public, we shall not hesitate to do 
80, even at the expense of the private feelings of 
the parties concerned. For the present, at least, 
we shall forbear, though well satisfied of the ex- 
istence of fraud and corruption, speciously dis- 
guised, yet still alive and active. _ 

The delay of the bill in the house, the apathy 
and equivocal course of the senate, the appoint- 
ment of Elam Lyndes, the present exclusion of 
visitors at the Sing Sing prison, and the continu- 
ance of the illegal contracts at Auburn—doubly 
illegal, having been declared illegal by two legis- 
latures and two special laws—all these things in- 
dicate that the whole action of the legislature upon 
this subject was a solemn farce, enacted with the 
express design of humbugging the mechanics, and 
staving off a question the responsibility of settling 
which they were afraid, or, through the influence 
of corrupt men, and for the purpose of benefitting 
party paupers, would not assume. “ ’Tis true, 
and pity ’t is, ’t is true,” that such a condition of 
affairs exists among 15; yet we are compelled, un- 
der the circumstances, however unwillingly, to 
arrive at this conclusion, and it seems to us that 
the mechanics, in view of the action of the various 
legislatures, for the past ten years, including the 
last, cannot fail to discover a fixed determination 
to continue the present odious system, notwith- 
standing all loud professions to the contrary. This 


» hope deferred is far from satisfactory, and if our 


friends will submit to such treatment longer, God 
help them! say we, for independence of spirit 
must be lost, and they must be blind alike to their 
interests and their rights. What now shall be 
done? may be the response, and cur reply certain- 
ly is, and we know in making it we lay ourselves 
open to the denunciations of those party tyrants 
whose feelings and patriotism aie wonderfully ex- 
cited by any sentiments which do not implicitly 
recognize their infallibility, and which tend in any 
way to awaken men from their blind servility, and 
to raise them from the condition of slaver and 
bondmen—our reply certainly is, cut loose from 
the party moorings, come boldly out and demand 
the rights for the restoration of which you have so 
long petitioned in vain. Some may say that such 
a step would be rash and uncalled for; and to such 
we would reply by pointing to the fruitless efforts 
of a half score years, the broken promises, the vi- 
olated pledges, the truckling, the evasion, in one 





word. the gross fraud and imposition practised up- 
on the mechanics, and then ask, is this to continue 
forever? are we to be abused year after year, and 
quietly submit to the most barefaced humbuggery, 
repeated over and over, and yet, like whipped 
curs, look up im the faces of the rein holders in 
grateful submission, nor dare wag our tails except 
at their bidding? Must mechanics be brought up 
to the polls in the great party scoop net, to vote 
for men whom they know, notwithstanding their 
transparent pledges, will consent to any measure, 
however heavily it may bear upon the mechanic, 
even to the abomination of legalizing crime, so 
that party ends can .be subserved, and party do- 
minion ensured? Weare not afraid to avow our 
belief in decisive and immediate independent ac- 
tion. Let this be understood to be general, and 
our word for, it party spirit will overflow ia zeal to 
do justice to the mechanics, and parties will vie 
with each other in their efforts to release the me- 
chanics from their burthens. No dimness will ob- 
scure their vision then, and they will be enabled 
clearly to distinguish right from wrong, justice 
from oppression. Let the mechanics, as they 
have tried every other means pretty effectually, 
just follow our snggestions for this once, and if 
they then fail we will consent to bear their male- 
dictions. 





AERIAL MACHINE. 


By the iate arrival from England we learn that 
an unlucky experiment had been made with Hen- 
son’s machine, a description of which we con- 
cluded last week. It was made to ascend 625 feet, 
when some part of the machinery feiled, and the 
whole was precipitated to the ground with fearful 
rapidity. The intrepid experimentalist escaped 
without any serious injury. Hs unfledged wings 
will be plumed for a loftier flight at the next 
attempt, unless he be too easily discouraged. 
The first experiments to navigate the water by 
steam were but little more successful, and pro- 
voked quite as much ridicule. Mr. Henson may 
fail to bring his machine to any practical purpose, 
but he should have a fair chance for trial. _ It is 
only by a long course of experiments that such 
inventions are perfected; meanwhile the ignorant 
and the stupid have full scope for their criticisms. 
These experiments to navigate the air, are full of 
peril, but the glory of accomplishing the scheme 
is commensurate with the danger of the attempt, 
and it is confidently believed that the obstacles to 
its accomplishment will be overcome. 

Other accounts pronounce the whole affair as a 
well managed hoax; but, from the various ac- 
counts given of it, by so many papers, it would 
seem hardly possible that it should be such. 


CHICOPEE. 


“The don’t 
Lees cle es pets 


For the benefit of the Sun we will throw a litfle 
light upon this subject. We supposed every body 
was familiar with the location of Chicopee, (not 
Chickapee ) a manufacturing village upon a rapid 
stream of the same name, which empties into the 
Connecticut, in the town of Springfield, Mass. It 
is situated about four miles from vil- 
“se, and hes been « mill site for 

village contains nearly two thousand 
ants, and has four cation fuctones, rumning 30,000 











= ; == 
spindles. There are also several other manufac- 
turing establishments; in short, when we say it is 
a romantic, busy, thriving New England factory 
village, the Sum will comprehend it als at a glance. 





TURN-OUTS. 


There are symptoms of rebellion. among. the 
operatives in all quarters. At Lowell, Pitisburg, 
Philadelphia, Chicopee, and elsewhere, outbreaks 
follow each other among different classes of me- 
chanics. They are attended by processions, that 
are in imitation, if not “‘as terrible as an army 
with banners.’’? The evils of which they. com- 
plain, are, the order sysiem, by which they are 
subjected to extortionate prices for articles of ne- 
cessily, or to ruinous discounts for cash, which is 
indispensable for many purchases ; and in some 
cases, they are oppressed by a decrease of wages 
and an increase of labor. This was. the cause 
which led to the glorious turnout of the fair ope- 
ratives in the factories at Chicopee. y formed 
in solemn column, arrayed in their best bibs and 
‘uckers, and marched to the music of the drum 
and fife through the streets, and y ker 
chiefs to ee in the other ne Sy py aa 
Failing to enlist reinforcemenis, they returned to 
their places. A few days afterwards they muster- 
ed their forces again, with as little success as be- 
fore, and to add to their discomfiture, when desi- 
rous of turning in a second time, they were furn- 
ed out by their employers. Processions and mar- 
tial music are now the usual accompani of 
strikes. The brickmakers of Pittsburg made a 
parade of their forces recently, and joined other 
bands of the disaffected in general assembly... W. 
have not been apprised of the result of theit deli. 





BATHING. 


We have before taken occasion to remark upon 
the little attention that is paid to the observance’ of 
the highly necessary practice of bathing. And 
we may be excused for repeating, since so many 
live as though they were anaware of the fact,'that 
the whole extemal skin is in some measure a 
breathing orga; that it is the medium thtowgh 
which a large portion of the effete of worn out 
matter of the system passes off, and that in its ana- 
tomical structure and functional character, it holds 
very near and powerful retetion to the lungs, sto 
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These remarks have been induced by noticing 
that an extremely small ber of p fre- 
quent the public baths in this city, and from hav- 
ing enjoyed the luxury of a warm bath regularly 
once a week during the season, in the very com- 
modious bathing establishment of Mr. T. W. 
Beecuer, 123 Broadway, where the weary and 
dusty traveller, as well as the citizen, is confident- 
ly recommended to resort, with the assurance that 
they will find comfortable rooms, neat and clean- 
ly apartments, and kind attendance. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





Religious bigotry and superstition has found its 
proper home in Spain during the last three or four 
centuries, and renders every thing else subservient. 
In the reign of Charles the second, of Spain, a com- 
pany of Dutch contractors offered to render the 
Mancanares navigable from Madrid to where it 
falls into the Tagus, and the latter from that point 
to Lisbon. The council of Castile took this into 
consideration, and after maturely weighing it, pro- 
nounced this singular decision, ‘‘ That if it had 
pleased God that these two rivers should have been 
navigable, he would not have wanted human assis- 
tance to have maide them such; but, as he had not 
done it, it was plain he did not think it proper that 
it should be done.”’ 

If every nation had such immaculate wisdom ut 
hand, the progress of improvement would be truly 
alarming! 





MACHINE FOR SAWING SHIP TIMBER. 





Col. James Hamilton of New York has complet - 
ed the invention of a machine for sawing timber, 
which promises to affect a revolution in ship build- 
ing. ‘The machine provides the means of directing 
a powerful mill-saw in the most tortuous course 
that can ever be needed, and at the same time will 
roll the timber which the saw is cutting, so that 
any given amount or angle of bevel can be cut in 
any length, with great mathematical and mechan- 
ical certainty. This enables the sawyer to follow 
the natural grain of the tree, by which the materi- 
al is not grain cut—a process which has hereto- 
fore required the best of hand la’ or, perfected by 
years of practice, and of course costly in wages.. 
Col. Hamilten is a New Englander, and favorably 
known to the American mechanical public for se- 
veral valuable inventions, and has succeeded in 
producing an invention, upon which much time 
and labor, talent and money, have been ineffectu- 
ally expended in England. 





THE EMPIRE. 


The long expected Empire reached our wharf 
on Wednesday, from New York, at 17 minutes 
past 5, having imade the passage in 10 hours 
against high wind and tide. Her length is 310 
feet; she is, perhaps unsurpassed in the elegance 
and extent of her arrangements. We believe it is 
a mistake that she is to be a day and night-hoat, 
as is generally supposed, making two trips a day— 
but takes her place soon as a night boat. The 
Curtis Peck came in about 25 minutes ahead of 
her. The Empire was built with a view to great 
speed as well as capacity, and her first trip cannot 
be taken as a fair specimen of her sailing—so far 
as this competition with the Curtis Peck goes. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


Shortest Passage of the Atlantic—The steam ship 
Great Western left Coburg Dock, Liverpool, at 40 
minutes past 10, and passed Prince’s Dock at 11 
o’clock, on Saturday, 29th of April. Passed Sandy 
Hook at 11 o'clock P. M. of the 11th May, and stop- 
ped at Quarantine Ground at midnight. This com- 
pletes the passage in 12 days 15 hours, ranning time, 
from Liverpool to New York, the shortest passage 
ever made across the Atlantic, to the westward, by 
any steam ship, to any port in America, (distance 
considered.) The weather has been fine nearly all 
the way. The winds 7 days easterly, 3 days nearly 
calm, and 2days westerly. Average speed per hour, 
10} nautical miles. —N. Y. True Sun. 








The steam boat Dove, Capt. Bilk, has been sunk 
in White river, about 20 miles below Batesville. The 
cargo is a total loss, and it is doubtful whether the 
boat can be raised. 





The steam boat Zephyr, from Cincinnati, struck a 
snag when within five miles of her destinaticn, at 
Portsmouth, and sunk immediately. Her cargo is 
probably lost, but it is thought that the boat itself 
will be raised. 





The State Prison.—We learn that since the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Elam Lyndes to the office of keeper 
of this prison, that a system of rigid discipline has 
been adopted that does not accord with a proper and 
right sense of feeling towards the afflicted. On more 
than one occasion females have made application to 
have an interview with their unfortunate relatives, 
and have been refused the boon. The venerable and 
highly respectable mother of Charles F Mitchell ap 
plied to see her fallen son. She was denied the gra- 
tification of looking on him. This species of rigid 
discipline surely is not required—N. Y. True Sun. 





State Prison Silk.—We have been shown a box 
containing 22 different colors of tram and floss silk, 
manufactured at the Mount Pleasant state prison, 
with specimens of figured gros de naps and figured 
braid for coat trimmings. They are substantial and 
excellent articles, though the gros de nap is not so 
highly finished as the imported. This is made at 
about 80 cents per yard, but it is hoped that it will be 
made considerably cheaper as the arrangements for 
the manufacture are perfected. A part of the cocoons 
are now raised on tlie farm of the prison. It is a 
great pity that the attention of our state had not been 
earlier and more efficieatly directed to the silk manu- 
facture in her prisons.—T'ribune. 





Connecticut State Prison.—The income of the 
Wethersfield prison, the last year, exceeded the out- 
goes $6,069. 


The Newport Herald states that the identical chair 
in which Gov. B. Arnold sat,one hundred and eighty 
gears ago, and received and displayed the charter of 
1663, in presence of all the freemen of the colony, was 
introduced into the senate chamber on Tuesday, and 
filled by Gov. 8. W. King. 





A letter from Hamburg states that the activity in 
rebuilding the portion of that city destroyed by the 
pgreat fire had beenso great that 500 new houses have 
already been roofed in. 


Twine Cutter—A Berkshire Yankee has invented 
a little machine for the special benefit and very great 
convenience of retail grocers and all other small par- 
cel dealers. Itis called ‘‘ Twine-Cutrer,’’ and is 
a knife blade set with a spring on a bracket, and so 
adjusted that the instant a pound of tea, or any oth- 
er parcel, is tied, the twine, with the thumb and fin- 





ger of each hand still holding it exactly at the right 








distance from the knot, may be presented to the edge 


of the Twine-cutter’s blade and severed in the twin- 
kle of a young clerk’s eye. The bracket may be 
screwed to the counter, or a post, or the edve of the 


shelf, or to whatever may be most convenient, and 
the spring keeps the blade in its proper place and po- 
sition so perfectly that, while it is always ready to 
snip the string, it can never harm the fingers. It is 
really a capital contrivance, and costs only fifty 
ceats.—Daily Advertiser. 





A suspension bridge, 1470 feet in length, is to be 





constructed over the Danube, at Vienna. It will have 
but one pier in the river. 
A great destruction of property has been caused in 


Canada by freshets. Bridges, dams, mills, embank- 
ments, houses, &c., have been swept away, and many 
cattle drowned. 





The St. Louis New Era of the 25th says :—-“ The 
steam boat Champlain reports that the city of Cairo, 
at the mouth of the Ohio, is entirely submerged—no- 
thing was seen of it on her passage up.”’ 





While some of the young men of our town were 
endeavoring io release from the top of the flag pole 
used here on a recent occasion, the twine which had 
been attached for the purpose cf hoisting the colors, 
P.G. Mathias, a member of the rifle company, to 
save deiay, raised his yeager to his shoulder and off 
hand cut it clear the first fire. The distance must 
have been at least fifty yards. We call this the best 
kind of shooting. Who was beat it—Lou. Chron, 





There is an ornamental a.sociation in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Its object is to plant trees around the 
public squares, and to urge the citizens generally to 
pursue the same practice. There are a hundred as- 
sociations in the world of not a tithe of the utility of 
this one. 


Scotch Bank.—We understand that some of our 
wealthy and public spirited citizens have it in view to 
establish a new bark in this city, upon the system 
now so successful in Scotlan:. ; 

It is particularly designed for the industrious class- 
es of small means, who upon filing sufficient security 
of a personal kind, or based upon real estate, will 
have an open credit of a certain amount to be agreed 
on, being charged 7 per cent. interest on sums drawn 
out, and allowed a less rate fur the sums deposited, 

In this way, men who cannot get any accommoda- 
tion under the present Wall street sysicin, will be en- 
abled to obtain it in small amounts, and at moments 
when it will be of use—T rue Sun. 





American Manufactures.—-One of the most gratify- 
ing signs of the times is the improvement and pro- 
gression in the manufacture of the ditierent fabrics, 
for which we have heretofore relied almost wholly 
upon England, in this country. Messrs. Longstreet 
& Agnew showed to us a few days since a piece of 
broadcloth manufactured at Lowell, which for beau- 
ty and firmness equaled any we have seen. Ameri- 
can calicoes, it is stated, are now superior in,every 
respect to those imported. The importation of cali- 
coes, says a New York paper, is almost entirely 
abandoned, while the exportation is going on toa 
considerable extent. 20,000 packages of various do- 
mestic cotton goods have been sold within a few days 
for export to China, and a considerable quantity have 
been shipped to England.—Syracuse Slandard. 





A few years since that beautiful flower the Dahlia 
was comparatively unknown in this country, and very 
searce. The Dahlia is an indgene of Mexico, and 
our climate is peculiarly fitted to its cultivation. It 
was discovered by Dahl, a German, and hence its 
name. 
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Another Strike.—A girl employed at one of the 
Pittsburg factories last week, took a stout stick and 
gave a sound drubbing to one of the overseers, who 
had been insolent so her. It was the heardest strike 
he had ever experienced. - 





A diving bell for the parpose of raising the wreck 
of the Erie, is constructing atthe furnace at Fredo. 
nia, by Messrs. McClure & Chapin. The weight of 
the bell is about three tons, and is capable of being 
used tothe depth of about eighty feet. It will be 
ready for use in about two weeks. 





Davidson and his artificial bird areat Mobile. The 
Mobile Herald calls the latter a “ humming bird.” 


A Mountain Divided.—In Antigua a large mountain 
has been rent asunder, during the late earthquake, 
leaving a fissure in it of one mile and a half in ex- 
tent, 75 feet deep and 35 feet in breadth.—N. Y. 
True Sun. 


Lake Michigan has one thousand miles of coast, 
and its average depth is estimated to be aboutjone 
thousand feet. 


A destructive fire broke out on Monday morning 
last, in the town of Islet, on Long Island, which des- 
troyed wood to the value of $40,000 or $50,000, burn- 
ing over a space full seven miles square. The fire 
was caused by sparks from the locomotive on the 
Long Island rail road. 


In her late work on Mexico, Madame Calderon 
says Gen. Gaudeloupe Victoria, who, by the by, a re- 
cent rumor says is dead, that in his revolutionary 
campaigns he trained himself to go without food for 
five days at a time, and that ever since he could not 
without annoyance eat more than one meal in twen- 
ty-four hours. 


A voleano of a novel kind has broken out in the 
neighborhood of Kemgshatte, in Silesia. For twen- 
ty years a slow fire, which occasioned no alarm, has 
burnt in the coal mines of that district; but recently 
it has shot out immense volumes of flames, which 
threaten destruction to the surrounding buildings, 
and to the vast forests of the country. A steam en- 
gine has been established for the purpose of discharg- 
ing water into the mines, but this machine had been 
in action at the last accounts for 72 hours without 
producing any effect. 





On Tuesday evening of last week, the loco-focos of 
Sing-Sing, made another bonfire of some of their old 
favorites, or of their representatives. Col. Carmich- 
ael, rejected by the senate as one of the inspectors of 
the state prison, and Caleb Roscoe, editor of the 
Westchester Herald, were both burnt in effigy by their 
own party friends. They were suspected of favoring 
the appointment of Lynds and other objectionable 
measures.—Tribune. 





A hollow silver button has been presented to the 
New York Historical Society, in which a note was con- 
tained, recovered from a spy employed by sir Henry 
Clinton during the revolutionary war. 





Marble in Wisconsin —The Milwaukie Courier of 
the 12th ult., says that grave stones are being manu- 
factured in that village from marble found in that 
county, which it is said, exists in inexhaustible quan- 
tities, and in layers of from two to six inches in thick- 
ness. The color isa light grey with darker colors 
in irregular spots, but there is so little difference in 
the color that at a distance it appears uniform. In 
hardness and fineness of texture, and consequently in 
durability, the Milwaukie marble exceeds most of 
the other marble of this country. It is capable of 
receiving a high polish, and its appearance is clear, 
uniform, and beautiful. 


The Erricson propeller intended for the new vessel 
of war at the navy yard weighs 11,675 lbs. 





The Bunker Hill monument square is soon to be 
enclosed by sixteen hundred feet of iron fence. 


Heavy Business —The Troy Whig says, some idea 
may be formed of the magnitude of the operations 
and the amount of capital and labor of the canal 
transportation merchants of that city, by citing the 
case of one house engaged in the transportation busi- 
ness on the Erie canal. The Louse alluded to em- 
ploys 800 horses and 250 boats, all of which were to 


The sum of $10,000 was paid for keeping the above | 
number of horses during the last winter. 





Richard Arkwright, the richest commoner in Eu- 
rope, died on the 23d. He was the son of sir Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor. He has lived in princely 
state for many years, and is supposed to have been 
the largest holder of British stocks in the world. 





The Ontario Repository says, Mr. Barlow, who 
sowed the first field of wheat ever cultivated west of 
Utica, is still living. This important event occurred 
57 years ago, and Mr. B. is now in the full enjoy- 
ment of health at 91. The first stage (a two horse 
wagon,) between Canandaigua and Albany, was 
started in 1804, by Levi Stevens, and made its jour- 
ney, “ “with with regularity and despatch,” in four days. 


"BUSINESS NOTICES. 


{iS All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 





‘Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 28 or more, having the 
paper sent in one package, 81 each per annum, in advance. 

‘Lo clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitied to the paper at 81 per 
annum, in advance. 

All papers discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed 





BIN DING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 

Several vol of the Mechanic left to be bound some time 
1 to 








have been put in motion on the first day of May. | 


PRINTING, 


ALL ITS onianik BRANCHES, 
SUCH AS 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, &C., 
Neatly and Expeditiously E: d at the Lowest Prices, 
<2 — rakes obs 5: 

At the Office of the Mecuanic, No. 58 State street, 
ALBANY. 


woopndD ENGRAVING. 











N. ORR, (late pupil of J H. Hall,) is now prepared to execute 
any orders in the above business, which be may be favored with, 
and respectfully solicits a share of patrom ge. 

Rooms No. 2, (lately occupied by J. W. Orr,) third floor, 
Exchange. 

Albany, May 1st, 1843. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, and having 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather ‘and Moroceo 
in thecities of New-Yor«, Pui. ADELPHIA, and ALBANY, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are included in 
his assortment: Oak a lemlock arness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
‘Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Philadelphi 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. Top 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Liver Oil, 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do, Calf Skins, Keen’s Philadelphia do., .- and 
Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Bindi Skins, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Morocco, 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, E nglish Shoe Thread of all num. 
py) a Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind. 
ing, 

N. B. Anassortment of Suor Maxer’s Finpines will be kept 
on hand. 

Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, oe *- 9 and 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. ted. 








since are now ready for delivery. The owners are req 
call for them. 





APER HANGING WARE ROOM. 
A. be pty ENKS, No. 14 Green Street, Manufacturer of Paper 
Hangings, would respectfully inform his friends and the pub- 
lic that he has on hand a | assortment, which he will sell at 
wholesale or retail, as low as can be bad in this city or elsewhere. 
He has also on hand a varlety of French Paper Hangings, Bor- 
“> a. prints, which, for beauty and excellence, cannot be ex- 
cel 
7 Rooms papered to order, with neatness 0% despatch. 


INP uY'S PATENT BEDBUG PROOF BEADSTEDS— 
Rt MOVAL. ‘The undersigned having removed from No. 
29 Green street, to No &9 Market street, a few doors north of the 
Eagle Tavern, where they will be happy to see and wait upon 
their old friends and —. To those who have not seen our 
bedsteads, we respectfully solicit to call and examine them. 
year and a haif's residence in Albany, during which time we 
have been in the manufacture of the above bedsteads, enables us 
to give references to very many of the best boarding and private 
houses in this city; but we will only give a few of the public 
houses, where the information can be most readily had: Congress 
Hall, Franklin House, City Hotel, and Fort Orange. The faet 
that such houses as above named have been furnished with them, 
is sufficient evidence of their superiority over any thing of the kind 
now in use. A description might be given, but we deem it un- 
necessary, as we trust that under whose notice this may fall, they 
will at least call and examine thein before purehasing elsewhere. 
Persons havings g is that have become loose from 
use, can have patent rails put to r vig 
assortment of the best and most ved patterns will 
at all times be kepton hand. For Aye workmanship, utility and 
convenience, we do not intend to be su ices to corres- 


pond with the times. 
TINGLEY & Co. 89 Market st., 
N. B. One of the above firm owning the right of Lindly’s pa- 
tent, of all the eastern states, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and a 
large portion of the state of New York, will sell at such rates that 
will make it an object to g° into the business. Good property will 
be taken in part payment 


OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
golden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: PLAIN, EXTRA ard sUPER 








To Cabinet-Makers and Upholsterers. 


Dane FRY, No. 40 State street, Jmporter pertee of Cutten and 
Hardware, keeps constantly on hand a good assortment © 
HAIR SEATING and CURLED HAIR, yt an witha 
plete assortment of Cabinet Makers’ Hardware, which is offered 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


FIRE ENGINES !! 


'P\HE subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on an ex- 

tensive scale, Fire Engines of various am, to suit par- 

chasers, and they do not hesitate to recommend their Engines as 
decidedly superior to any now in use, 

They manufacture the common Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting rods, which they have improved in the con- 
struction of the brakes and the application of the power, so as te 
give them a decided yey over those how in use, 
manufacture Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engine, which has al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power to all others. 

Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use : 

Those designed 


For 40 men, largest rr size or ilinchchambers, #850 
2 “ = 1-4 o 


“oo “ Germ “ 7 “ 
“sp « = - York city“ 61-2 “ 
“yp * jd $12 “ 4 





These prices are ong ented dollars below what oy have 
formerly been sold for, but they are reduced to suit the times. 
The above prices can be reduced 850, by dispensing with thy 
tower and goose neck = passing the water through the forwar | 
end of the machine. bape A eg ual 
to any other form, but its appearance is not quite so good. y 
also manufacture Factory Engines and Forcing Pumps . ai si- 
zes ; Suction and Leading Hose to order, both rivetted and sewed, 
of the best quality. 
They have been in the business 8 years, and 0 fp ay 
ae ys of fy. workmanship, &c., but as 
nudging for themselves, the subscr ‘bers wil 
pa y- an ogae desired, and if on trial it is not fu lly equat 
in all respects to the best engines now in use, they wil take it 
away without charge. Having an unlimited water power situated 
at the head of sloop navigation on the Hudson river, and m er the 
junction of the Champlain and Erie canal, with a rail road con. 
necting east with Boston and west with Buffalo, our facilities and 





exTRa—has 8 first rate RULING MACHINE and other 'y im- 
for ng NK BOOKS ofevery descrip- 
tion, on the most reasonable terms, of the best materials 








“N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 7. 








ar ds fi ~ © ee coth Gant exdere tn WS Ue 
at any season yeas, ws with t greatest promptness im 
and | despatch at the lowest rates. i 
BUTTON & Co. 


waterford, Saratoga Co., N. ¥ 

















MISCELLANY. 





CHAPTER ON MISSES. 


The dear little Misses we meet with in life, 

What hopes and what fas they awaken; 

And when mvo's taking a Moss for his Wife, 

He is Mis.-led as we'l ax Viss-taken 

When I courted Miss Kidd, «nd obtained the kiss, 
I thought, in the warmth of my passion, 

That ('d mike a ervat |G im thus gaining a Miss, 
But it was all a Miss-calculation. 


For se many Miss s surrounded Miss Kidd, 

With me ant m- love interfering ; 

A jealous Miss-trust pat it into her head, 

That «he ou sht not to give me a hearing. 

Thers's a cert i: Miss-chance that | met with one day 
Almost sent my hopes to d+-tea tion, 

And she f-it a suspicion of all T anzht say— 

Aud all owing to oa» Miss-construction. 





Deceived by a Miss-information | wrote, 

The cane of her i nges demanding: 
Miss-direction prevented her ve’ ting the note, 
And introdaced Miss-understanding 

When ts mise her my wite | exuitingly swore, 
made her dat my intents 
And tae wly got wed to Miss-fortane before 
I conld weau her from Miss-apprehension. 


- But when she would no longer vield to Miss-doubt, 
Nor be ted by Miss-representation, 
She hat with Miss like a mo-t curious fall out, 
And to wed ft ne more hesitation 
Bat wh-v ar the church to be married we met 
Miss tate made the prrsen t er, 
Aw f got so annoyed by an av kwird Miss-fit, 
I coule not get the ring on the finger. 








Having been so Msss-used, | now kept a strict watch, 
Tho’ I still liv’d is fear of Mé rriage, 

And I found, when too late, ay ucky Miss-match, 
Toterfsr’ t with the jovs of my marriage. 

M'ss. rule vs my dwelling pat every thing wrong— 
Miss-maxagement there took hes statin 

Tit my cash, like the time FE trke sia cing my song, 
Was all wasted by Miss-apptication, 















MECHANICAL Pursuits IN YUCATAN.— 

Having resolved to visit the towns in the interi- 
or, I was uater the necessity of making some pre- 
parations wiiech brought me in contract with the 
mechanic: of Merida. It being custom and even 
necessary to travel chiefly upon the backs of horses 
ani mules, the saddler and the tail r were firs! 
called into requisition. These professions were 
principally fille. by Indians and half-breeds, who, 
though clumsy in their business, were far more ex- 
pert than might have been expected. The custom 
of the couatry invariably exacts the payment of 
one-half of the amount agreed upon in advance. 


in order that the contractor may be in funds to! 


rchase stock, wherewith to fill hie contract. 
hough their delays are very annoying, vet they 


are generally honest, and may be depended upon | 


for ultimately fulfilling their engagements. 

The wants of the people are +o limited that few 
mechanics are necessary. Nature is kind and 
lavish. Th articles neccessary to cover and pro- 
tect the body are not sumerous, and every thing 
requisite for its nourishment abounds. It looks 
very odd, I had almost said humiliating, to see 
men sitting upon the public sidewalks, working up- 
on a lady’s dress, and similar articles hanging 
around the door-wavs of their houses, as a sign of 
th» services which they hold themselves competent 
and readv to renter. Mannfactories are nowhere 
to be seen; the clatter of the loom or the noise of 
the hammer never disturbs the quite of Merida. 

Servants’ wages are from three to five dollars a 
month, and those of mechanics are at a proportion- 
ate rate. Rents are almost a neminal charge. 
This is partially produced by the number of unten- 
anted buildings that are decaying without occu- 
pants. ° 

The manner of doing business is simple. No- 
thing of that stir and bustle is seen that is to be ob- 
served in cities and townscf the United States; 
nor do you find the care-worn and anxiou: look 
that is so often to be noticed with us. Speculation. 
kite-flving, lame ducks, bulls and bears, and all 
those curses with which large mercantile commu- 
nities are usually visited, are entirely unknown in 
the province of Yucatan.—Stephens. 





New Survece Macuine.—Within a few 
years the circular saw has been introduced, and 
by its rani} revoluions it has effected a revolution 
in several kins of business. In small work tenons 
are male most rapilly and accurately. Sashes 
and blinds for windows are rapidly slit, and are 
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made much cheaper than formerly. Wood of all 
sizes is cut short with the circular saw, moved by 
the power of water, of steam, or by horse. 

Shingles have been multiplied, by means of the 
circular saw, from timber that could not be split, 
and many of our small chestnut trunks, too knotty 
to be worked in any other manner, have been sub 
jected to the circular saw, and made into very | 
good shingles for out-houses. 

But a new machine for cutting shingles from | 
blocks, at @ single stroke of a knife, outstrips 
every thing we have seen in the line of economy 
of timber as well as labor. The saw wasted about 
one-third of the material in the carf it made for its 
own passage. But the knife wastes none; it 
slices off the shingles from the block at the rate of 
about 290 per minute, without injuring any by 
checking, without making any waste in saw dust 
—ani without the least regard to knots, either in 
pine or chestnut. 

All this is done by steaming the blocks, or boil- 
ing them before slitting. This is readily done by 
means of a large vat, where a cord of timber is 
steamed at a time. 

A small frame with a knife in it plays up and 
down like a common saw mill frame, but not in a 
perpendicular line. it varies about thirty degrees 
from it; and in this frame the knife is so placed 
that its cut issloping. The block ta be cut is laid 
flat, and the knife cuts its slice across the grain of | 
the wood. Blocks one foot in diameter are cut in| 
this way, and some of the shingles are a foot wide. 

Mr. John Woolson is now operating at one of 
our mills in Framingham, and it is worth a few 
miles travel of any one to see how rapidly and | 
nicely and economically the timber is made into | 
shingles.—Mass. Ploughman. 








| 
Hours or DininG.—It was customary for a! 
| lon time in France to dine as early as nine o'clock | 
| in the morning—which gave rise to the following | 
old proverb : 


“To rise at five, dine at nine, 
Sup at five, to bed at nme, 
Makes life bast till ninety-nine.” 


| When dinner was put off to an hour later, the | 
| proverb was changed to read thus: 





“To rise at six, dine at ten, | 
Sup at six, to bed at tea, j 


} Make man’s life last to ten times ten,”’ 


In the reign of Henry 1V it was customary to, 
dine at eleven; under Louis XIV at twelve.” At! 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, it was an | 
established rule to sit downto dinner at one o’clock. | 
By degrees, to accommodate people in business, | 
dinner was put off till two. About the year 1780 | 
it was three o’clock before they sat down to table; | 
and some few did not dine till four. At the begin- | 
ning of the nineteenth century the English fashion | 
was adopted of taking a luncheon at twelve, and | 
dining at six. | 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries fruit was 
taken at the beginning of meals; it is now tiken | 
after all the viands are removed. At the present! 
day, among the high classes in England an‘ | 
France, the hour ranges from five to eight, P. M. | 
In America the average hour of dining is about | 
three o’clock, P. M. The middling classes gen- | 
erally dine at the hour of noon. 

THe Qveen’s INFLuENCcE.—It is in the pow- | 
er of the queen of Engiand to confer great benefit 
upon any branch of trade by merely patronizing it, | 
and vice versa, she can ruin it by withholding her, 
patronage. As an instance of this, we may cite 
the case of an insolvent hair dresser, late of Re- 
gent st., London, named Bartelett—his insolven- 
cy was attributed to the change in the fashion of 
wearing hair. The insolvent said the plain bands 
had ruined the hair-dressers, as they had been in-| 
troduced by her majesty, and all his customers. | 
being of the ‘‘ West-End,’* adopted the fas sion, to 
the utter ruin of his business. 





Why has a clock always a bashful appearance ? 
Ans: Because it always keeps its hands before its 





face. 
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JATENT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

ING, Office on F street, between 7th and Sth streets, opposite 
the Patent Office, Washingtow City, D. C_—the subscriber has 
resigned his situation in the pat: nt cfice (where be for some time 
superintended the restoration of patent» destroyed by fire m #86) 
to devogg himself to the preparation of specification and drawings, 
and alMMatters connected with the obtaiming of pate:.ts for useful 
inventions either in this country or Europe. His experience in 
theoretical and practical mechamicx, together with av intimate 
knowledge of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, at 
home and abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty and 
utility of inventions submited to his exami: ation; wnd us patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the alleged 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the established 
laws of science, he will be able to wsh all the information ne- 
cessary to avoid the expense of making application for patents 
which could not be granted 

Having established a foreign correspond: m ¢, he will be able to 
secure patents ir Great Britai ‘yrance, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the necessary 
papers for that purpose, 

A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo- 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a pat: nt can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subseriter, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention, the nee: ssary papers and 
dvawings will be prepared and forwarded & the applic: ut for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses «ons quent upon a journey 
to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws +f the United States 
England and France, and the de ws of the courts m patent 
cases, he tenders bis services where informa is required in re. 
ference to infringements of pater.t-, or defe: gainst suits for in- 
fringement, such as compiling and arranging evidence. & c. 

‘To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings and 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for manuf. ctories, on the 
most modern and improved , or any oiher matter connected 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish iuformation; and 
should it be required, will locate and superintend siructures of 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, he 
w:ll attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; this, being 
a place of res rt from all parts of the Umon, is perhaps the best 
location for suo h a purpose. 

Pap:rs relati¢ g to patents can be sent to the commissioner ot 
patents, when vn luminous, free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the Oprincipal ports, will also come tree « f expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in all 
cases must be post paid = All applications for inf rmation relating 
to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five er; charges 
for other business transactions will be made eecordivg to their 
J. JAMES GREE \OUGH. 


Certificate of Hon. H. L. Ev. sworvr, Commissioner of Patents. 
P vent Ovrws, Nov. 20 0, 1842. 
Mr. J. J. Greenough, who hax for some years been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1936, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending him as a gen 
tleman worthy of confidence. and ax being particular, qualified 
to take charge of any business reqmring a kuowledge ot mecha- 
nical science, the progress of the art-, avd patent improvements. 
Mr. Greenough is also wel! acquainted with the practice of this 
office. ti ENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
Rorerexces —Hon. S Prentiss, of Vt, U. 8. Senate; Mon. J. 
P. Kennedy, of Md., U. S. H ep5 Hon Jchn ©. Clark 
of N Y., U.S. House of Rep; Hon W. Croneb, Chief Justice’ 
D.C; J W. Wand, fieq.- Chief Clerk, Patent Office; C. M' 
Keeler, Esq., Examiner, Patent Ofice 



































Encourage American manufcacture—under this we prosper 
V EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbreitos aul Parasols 
4 made, covered and repaired, in the neatest pnd mest dera- 
ble stvle, at No. 66 Green street, Albony, opposite the frst Bap- 
tist charch, N, B. Umbrellas can be furnixhed by the dozen at 
short netree. ‘i 47 











) | ] NTI Té 1 —Every kind of letter press) rintin; 
l t A N 7. he d to order « ; ! : 
at the office ot the Mechanic, m the bex 
rex. Business, visuing and wedding ear «dima supe- 
rior <t\le on an bour’s notice New and fiehionatle type for 
books ant pamphlets; band bills of every size and style; cuculars, 
bill bead~, &c. &e, 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subseril ers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applicaticns, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with atte ntion; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac- 
ter an! responsibility. 

‘The following local agents are autherized to reecive sabserip- 
tion- and money for thix paper 

Me-srs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, ond Mr. J.  Wad- 

leigh, 450 Broadway, New York. 
James Heveman, Troy P P Cleveland, Skereateles 
J.M Edgerton, West Troy Chos, White, Auburn 
J. Gilson, Waterford Chas, Cry, Cenendaigua 
Jacob J. Neforest, Schenectady Joh» Wilhame, Cazenovia 
Awlrew Hanna; Utica daw. Ge detard, " 
N. G. Rrown, Milltown M W. Heminy, € "na 
J. M. Brown, Coboes Luther \oore, Row bester 
A HL. Bardick, De Rayter T. =. Hawks, Buffalo 
kK. Tv. 1 n, Syracnse fiew. Franci+, Weterleo 
D. B. Prince Rome fh i, Chapin, Litite Pails 
R. Stone, Newark (. A. Spencer, Canastota 
W. H. Porker, Cortland Villace. 

Postmasters will forward subscriptions and moncy free of ex- 
pense, as the law authorizes them to de, 
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NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nies and Manufacturers, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

By JOEL MINSELL, 

No. 58 State Steet. Albany, 

At $1.50 per annuo mm advance, 
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